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Warren Military Historical Association tape of Dazee Bristol interview by Carol Joy Justice and 
Martha Fleischman (authors of BUGS TO BLIZZARDS), 16 March 1973. The tape was given to 
Lois B. Hansen by Ed Tarbell in the 1990s and transcribed by Lois B. Hansen about 2000. 


The date today is March 16,1973. the interviewer will be Marty Fleischman and Carol Justice. 
The person being interviewed is Mrs. Dazee Bristol. She lives at 270 E 20th St in Cheyenne. 

J/F: A hard time party? What was a hard time party, Dazee? 

D: Where you wear all old clothes. 

J/F: Did everybody bake something for the party? 

D: Oh nobody made anything for the party. The Officers Club ... 

J/F: Your relationship with Mrs. Pershing ... 

D: I was going to tell you first about that club, the first club. 

J/F: Tell us again where it is 

D: I told you I think it's the first major’s quarters up from that first little one there ... it oughta be by 
that... 4 or 5 or something like that. It was behind that, and it was very handy for the men to 
come over and get a drink 

t 

D: Do you know anything about the club? 

J/F: ...The old post hall, way back in the field ... where they had the dances? 

D: When they had those dances, they always had ... one of the officers came for you. It would 
be different ones, in the post daugherty ... you know what they are, don’t you? 

J/F: Yes, I do. 

D: Well, they had the old post Daugherty ... (Daugherty wagon, also spelled Dogherty.—from 
Google-lh) and then you went and got into this funny old place ...they call it the hop hole, they 
claim that the floor was on springs and made it spring up ... I don’t believe it, but anyway that’s 
what they said. There was an awful cold, just like we had this winter, and they had no heat in that 
place, so they had a great big fire. I guess it was about that big around. You went in there and 
got warm, then you went in and danced the Virginia Reel first with everybody warm. And they 
had the punch out there where the hot stove was, and the young officers made the punch. And 
there was always a certain colonel, there were 2 colonels there, Colonel Boniface and the other 
colonel. Now Boniface was temperance, the other colonel was ... liked to mix ... and he liked 
them strong, so they’d always go to him and they'd say “Colonel...” they always had punch at 
every party. “Colonel, would you come up and see if it's got enough in it?” Not a damn thing in it, 
but that’s what they wanted, because Boniface — But those were the wonderful days. They 
were so good, nice, cordial to you, you know. 

J/F: Tell us about meeting with Mrs. Pershing. 

D: Meeting with her? Oh, I went to school with her. We went to school, and she sold me her 
books. She was a grade ahead of me. ... Before she went to college... Smith College. And 
before she went to college ... why, she sold me her books. I got them here. I got one book yet. I 
offered it to her son and he didn’t want it. Imagine him not wanting it! And it’s got her name 
written in it, Frances Warren, in the little cramped hand that she had. 
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J/F: You met her again when she came back here to live? 

D: Ah, she came back and we were just like that. It was when the new dances came out... half 
and half, foxtrot and all those dances. So we went down to Denver and got a professor to come 
up and teach our bunch those dances. And we had the dancing class in the Plains Hotel in the 
Tea Room. And we had to teach them because the fellow, he couldn’t talk English hardly. And 
he’d say “Use the udder..” But she was a wonderful person. I got a letter from her the day after 
she was burned to death. You know it didn’t get here til then. She said, "We’re going out to visit 
my husband ... the — then was on the Mexican border... Come right now. She never called him 
General like some of these people say “the captain" or “the ...” (said in a snooty manner-lh )"... 
put all the rank on it. She always said Jack. Her nephew's in Harvard here on his shift and “he 
knows all these new dances here and come while he’s here. We'll have a good time.” You see, 
when I first used to go out there it was just Fort Russell, and I’ll tell you where old Fort Russell 
was. I don’t know if they’ve torn them down since I've been incapacitated or what, but those 
buildings down at that end, down at the west end, just one story? The bricks look like they’re 
worn out? Well that was part of the old post and it went as the ... there’s a ... right in that row, I 
think it’s where number 9 is or maybe ... I think... #9 was bachelors’ quarters in that row, a 
regular bachelors' quarters, and then right on the corner was one of the old houses, and I think 
it’s one of the only one of the old houses that they kept, but it was in good condition and they 
didn’t tear it down. You’ll see it, it’s an old fashioned house and it’s right on the corner as you 
turn to go up to the Officer’s Club and that was... that's the kind of houses they had in those 
days. ( Quarters 1?-lh) 

J/F: Go ahead and explain to me what you were saying about one and why it was desirable or 
undesirable. 

D: Well, you know in the old days they had rank. And you ... if you now ... for instance you’re 
Captain so and so's wife, and you go to call on somebody and they're a lieutenant underneath 
you. Of course, you'd have to have a higher rank than this woman and you’d see her house and 
you’d like it. The next day you would get it. And they did that, and they did that with Mrs. Sloan. 
Mrs. Sloan was a very wealthy woman. Her husband was just a second lieutenant from West 
Point, and they took that small house because she’d been ranked out of so many houses there. 
And she was very wealthy. So this is what she did. She had all of the walls on her place fixed in 
brocaded satin, and they were fixed so they were screwed down. And you couldn't see the 
screws, and they were fixed so you could take them off. She fixed this house up beautifully, and 
they had a tea the next week and one of the women come up and she wanted it. “I want a 
smaller house anyway and I think I’m going to take it. I hate to ask for this. I hate to rank you, 
dear,” but she said alright. And when they came to get it, all the walls were down and she said 
“Why this is ... what did you do with the walls?” And she said, “Well, those were mine, they were 
my special possession, and I just put them up there.” 

J/F: Are we talking about the Sloans, for instance? 

D: I think that was in about 19 ... I think it was about 1906. 

J/F: Ok. Were there any other houses made like Quarters 1? 

D? Oh no. It was just a little old house. I think caretakers use that, don’t they? 

J/F: Was it brick? 

D: Yes, it’s brick and it has an upstairs, but it’s very small, and right down from it’s the club and 
this Sloan, this Lt. Sloan that had that there ... it was ... he was quite a wealthy fellow from New 
York, and of course they could afford that stuff. But when he went to West Point, he was a 
wealthy boy, you know and he graduated ... his bride, brought her here as a bride. Those 
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officers, they always had a girl. We always helped to promote their marriage. They’d come tell 
us about their girl... show us their picture. 

J/F: Do you remember any specific times when you went out to the post for different kinds of 
functions or visits with friends? 

D: Oh my goodness. There was everybody on the post, every house around... 

J/F: Hard to make it home? 

D: They ... I was going to tell you ... the first club ... before they had the real officers club ... that 
first club was built by the bunch, and those boys built it and before that they had the officers club 
over where one of the hospital buildings was at. 

J/F: Yes, it’s the building almost across the street from where the officers club is now. 

D: Right, and they had it there. 

J/F: What was that like? Describe to us what that club looked like. 

D: Just a 2 story house. Nice quarters. And I was going to tell you about it. It was when 
General Edwards was here, and he’s the one that started the club. It's General Edwards, and he 
was in infantry. See, we had infantry, cavalry, artillery and engineers out there. I can remember 
real well the night they had the opening. He had us come in and he said, “Now we got the bar 
downstairs, and every one of you girls come down and put your foot on the brass rail.” And we all 
went down and put our foot on the brass rail. And that was when they started the club. Well, I 
was going to tell you something funny about this club. It was made of two ... the office... the 
rooms were made into one. They cut the ... took the partition out, but they didn’t fix the floor any 
higher. And when you ... and they put a new floor in, and when you danced, you went up a hump 
like that. You knew when you got to that place, you danced up the hump. But they had the most 
wonderful parties up there you ever heard of. You never heard such beautiful parties as they 
had. 

J/F: Could you describe one of them to us? 

D: Well, they had one there... they had on ... I think it was a Halloween party. They had a party 
there, and they had these boys ... they were just artists. They come from West Point and all 
those places. They knew all the new parties and they had this party this time and they fixed just 
so it was like snow falling, and icicles coming down. And they’d pull a string and then the 
snowflakes, this cotton stuff would fall on you when you were dancing, just like snow. And they’d 
have a style like it was going over the snow place. Oh it was just beautiful. 

J/F: Did everybody come in costume? 

D: Oh yes, elaborate costumes. I gave a party here once, just for... there was 12 of us couples 
from the post and Cheyenne here that went together. We were just a bunch... the gang, we 
called it, the 12. And when we first started to build this house and we weren’t in it very long 
when I gave a party here, and I called it a stunt party and we took all the records rugs? up. I fixed 
my den in there, and it was just like it was the bar down at the Plains Hotel. We fixed it just like 
that one at the Plains Hotel. And the bartender was a friend of ours. He was blonde and he was 
just like he was Ole, the bartender. And we called him Ole the bartender. Now our stunt, my 
husband’s and mine, we had handcuffs and tied them with a yellow ribbon, put our hands on each 
other’s shoulder. And our stunt was we sang “Here we go right down to the bar room, down to 
the bar room, down to the bar room.” Ole would give us whatever we wanted to drink. I know 
some, they spent for that little party, the Denver... Colonel and Mrs. Carson, they had a stunt 
and they sent and got wigs and all for it and one colonel, old medical colonel, he dressed as Nero 
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and got tights and long satin ... I don’t what they’d call it. Anyway, this long thing like a .... 

J/F: Toga? 

D: toga .... that’s it. And it was long in the back ... he and ... you had to hold it up the back. And 
he had those. And at that time my husband and I had living with us an old colored woman. She 
came with the 9th Cavalry here and she just loved the army (said dramatically-lh) and especially 
a sergeant. That was top, sergeant for niggers in those days ... the 9th cavalry was Negro —... 
black cavalry was .... And I know Addie James was out there in the kitchen and this colonel went 
out there and was talking to her and she said, "You’re such a nice man, I just hope you get to be 
a sergeant." He was a colonel. You could call Addie James up and be out at the pos.t and then 
we'd decide to come up here and have a - or something and she’d .... we’d dance here a lot. 

And I’d call Addie and say “Could you fix some coffee and something for us?” “Oh,” she’d say, 
“Will the army be coming?” And I’d say yes and she’d say “Well, I’ll fix it for the Army.” She was a 
wonderful old lady. 

J/F: Did you ever have anything to do with the post hospital? 

D: The post hospital. No, they didn’t have very much of a hospital there. They didn’t have a very 
good hospital. When the 9th Cavalry and the 7th Cavalry and 11th Infantry, and all bunch was 
there, they didn't have a very good hospital. ... although we knew all the doctors and they were 
in our bunch and we liked them. I got some of the stuff out here yet that belongs to Dr Patterson. 
You know, he was the dentist out there. And when he left, he left his stuff, you know for the war, 
for the first world war. He left his stuff out there and sent it in to me. And I can’t understand, 
‘cause when he came back to New York, now wouldn’t you think he’d want all those papers and 
those framed things from where he graduated from college and from different courses? They 
were all framed out there, and I still have a couple of them. But he never did call for them, never 
heard from him after he left here. 

J/F: Do you remember any of the names of any of the other medical men during this time with 
your group? 

D: Well, there was a ... I was trying to think of this colonel, because it was funny. You know in 
those days there was deference. Like there ... out there when it went dry and an army officer 
couldn’t have a thing to drink in town, I know we’d go out to parties sometime and we’d order a 
drink for them you know so they could drink. So we’d have a party and we’d want to have the 
punch spiked. This one medical colonel, I know he took the alcohol in his hospital to use it to 
spike the punch with it and he lost his job over it. They checked up on him and he didn’t have the 


J/F: how’d the punch taste? 

D: A lot of them lost their jobs there ... we had another one we think ... they had the handsomest 
man in the army out there, Colonel Keesme. I used to have his picture here, but I think I threw it 
out not long ago ... on horseback, I thought “Nobody knows him anymore, I’ll just throw it away.” 
He’s considered the handsomest man in the United States Army and he had manners to match 
his looks, they’d say. 

J/F: What other people do you remember out at the post? Names? 

D: Well, the Olders, Major and Mrs. Older. 

J/F: What were they in? Were they cavalry also? 

D: No, he was infantry. And then there was .. now you got me stumped. I can remember, but 
have to think about it a little bit. 
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J/F: Do you know quarters 25, 26? 

D: Oh, I was going to tell you about one quarters out there ... Capt McGrew was confined to 
quarters for some infringement. He was in infantry a and very very cultured gentleman too. He 
wrote books and things like that. So these young officers went... used to have ... we didn’t have 
taxis in those days, we had hacks. They called them hacks, and they had the old fellow had an 
old horse that loved his beer. And they’d unhitch him to take him into the saloon, he’d drink a ... 
of beer. And they thought that was swell. Of course, they'd had a few drinks, and they thought it 
was swell. So they thought ... in ... let’s take it out and show McGrew. He can’t come in with us. 
And they went out and McGrew was upstairs in bed and they took the horse upstairs and the .. 
showed, I think it's still there, the hoof marks. And the hoof marks were there for years. They 
couldn't get them out. They got him upstairs and they couldn't get him down. You know a horse 
will go up but it won't go down. ...To show him how a horse would drink beer. Hyde, old man 
Hyde was the fellow that had the horse, he was the hack man. Al Hyde. 

J/F: Do you remember what quarters McGrew lived in? 

D: Yeah, I think he lived in 11. And the medical circle was not like it is now. You know when you 
come down, you come down that place where the first #1 is, down that way, #9 is the bachelors’ 
quarters, it was next to the corner. Well then, there's a circle around there and that was for 
medicals. Medicals all lived there in that time. Out there, they've got it wrong where Mrs. 
Pershing lived. They said the Pershings lived in this quarters the one just as you come past, as 
you go out to the ... no, it’s just, when you go back of the theater and then you come on that road 
that comes ... you know there’s a house there all alone, kind of like ... 

J/F: A single. 

D: A single, but it's a colonels quarters, big quarters, and I think it's got a place fixed on one side, 
like to stop the ... windbreak. That’s ... and he was married to a Cuban woman, a very beautiful 
woman. He lived in that quarters and they got that. They didn’t live there, they lived across from 
that. Across from that over here, the first quarters there. It has a windbreak on it, I suppose it still 
has, was where the Pershings lived. Mrs. Pershing. Pershing never lived out there. 

J/F: How much do you remember about Mr. Pershing, how well did you know him? 

D: Oh, real well. I’ve got things now in their.in the Philippines when he got the ... so much 

Black Jack Pershing.... when they called him that... when he got his name .... and he brought 
me three spears from that to put in our den. 

J/F: Oh my ... they must be about 7 foot high? 

J/F: With metal tips, real spears. 

D: And he said those natives could throw those sixty feet. Imagine. Throw it 60 feet. I have 
three of them. 

J/F: Was Jack a good dancer? 

D: Wonderful. I was going to tell you, we had his dancing class at the hotel, Mrs. Pershing and I 
with our friends, you know. They joined it. We had just the ones we wanted there. Once a week 
there, and then once a week out at the post. And out there at the post, where we had our dance, 
they didn’t have the hall open or anything for that. But we had a place and I seem either... post 
...or down below. Seemed it was a 2 story house .. it’s all alone back from the quarters. From 
the quarters it's east. Yes, east as you come in, it was up from there, and I think it's still... I don’t 
know if it's still there. And that’s where we used to have our dances for the ... it was a .... Spot 
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Side 1 of the tape ends. 

J/F: So when was that? 1899? 

D: I'd have to ... no. It was about 1916. And so she went and told him that. So he thought he’d 
better not be backward when he came to that party that night. He would know all those dances. 
So he goes to a place down there near El Paso and takes dancing lessons and learns all the new 
steps. And he learned one that we didn’t have. It was called the lame duck. And so the night 
that he came home, she said they danced until 3 o’clock in the morning. He was teaching her the 
new dances. She was teaching ones she learned, and they just danced around there until 3 
o’clock in the morning. 

J/F: Your husband then was retired from the army? 

D: Oh yes, he retired before I... he went in the army... When the Spanish American War was 
over, then he quit. He retired then. 

J/F: And when were you married? 

D: I told you the year I was married. 

J/F: 1900. 

J/F: And so your husband just had a friendship with the people on the post? 

D: Yes, very great friendship. We were always together. They were in clubs together and all. 

J/F: Tell me how their houses were furnished at that time. Did they have their own furniture? 

D: Normally they didn’t, most of them didn’t. When they went to go to the Philippines, they found 
out they had a lot of mahogany there in the Philippines so our government went over and started 
a furniture factory near Manila, to use these mahogany pieces. And I think that maybe they’re still 
there, some of those old mahogany tables. And I’ll tell you what they had. They used to have a 
mahogany table and mahogany bench in the hall.... a bench in the hall and one bench in the 
front room. That’s all the ... and then the furniture ... the chairs were mahogany chairs with the 
dining room table. And that’s all they had in the houses. 

J/F: And that was supplied by the post? 

D: Post. And if you wanted ... had other furniture, and a lot of them had beautiful furniture, but 
that was their own. This was all supplied by the post, you know. The fort, the post always had all 
of that. And it used to make me cringe when I’d go with the old bachelors. We were quite friends 
with the bachelors. Bachelors were always here at my house. They’d all come up and gang 
around here, all young kids away from home you know and kind of lonesome. We were all young 
then too. We had a great time with those boys. What was I going to say? 

J/F: It got you upset about what they did with their furniture ... 

D: Oh, their furniture. Now some of them had beautiful furniture and they brought it and they 
furnished their own homes. But Mrs. Pershing didn’t have anything, only what they had that they 
furnished there. That’s all she had. But a few of them did have, Now Meyers, Gen Meyers and 
his wife and his daughter-in-law and her husband, they had beautiful furniture. Meyers. He was 
a general out here at the post, and then he had a son that was a captain. The captain was 
married to Margaret Strand .... Dodie Meyers we called her... and they had beautiful silver. 
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Everything they had ... the Oriental rugs, and things like that, but nobody else did. 

J/F: What about things like in the kitchen? 

D: Oh, those ... oh dear, do you live on the post? Well, then you should have lived there in those 
days. 

J/F: I would have loved to. 

D: Oh no you wouldn't. My niece did, you know. I’ll tell you they had the old fashioned stoves 
there in the kitchen. Ranges. Great big Army ranges. They were, I guess must have been six 
feet long, and they kept them always going and they didn’t have anything in the kitchen. Only just 
an old ... the table, just rough stuff and all. 

J/F: Did they supply any of the pots and pans? Did the post supply any of the pots and pans, 
cooking utensils? 

D: Oh, yes, you would get those. They had cooking utensils, just the same old kind, but they 
were good ones ... good heavy copper and stuff like that they had. They didn’t have any things 
of... but those old stoves, I can remember now. 

J/F: What were they heated with? Wood or coal? 

D: Coal, just... heated them with coal. Great big coal ....you had a coal bin in the cellar... go 
down there and get the coal and bring them .... And now everybody had a striker in them days. 
That's something you don’t have now. And I'll tell you they were just as much of the family as 
anybody. They didn’t mix in with the family at all because there was quite a class distinction then, 
but you depended on them. They raised half the family. They always took care of the kids if you 
wanted to go out and did half the cooking. I know when Betty got married, she didn’t know 
anything ... got married and this fellow, one of her first strikers, he just cooked everything for her, 
got the breakfast and washed the dishes. Course ... but then they were a striker. They didn’t 
have to do guard duty. They were excused from guard duty when they were your striker. 

J/F: Did all of the officers have strikers? 

D: All of them, every one of them. Even the young lieutenants. They maybe just had one, but 
the captain usually had 2. 

J/F: What did they pay them? Did they pay them a salary? 

D: Yeah, They paid them a little. Well I don’t think it was over 20 dollars a month. And then they 
would get.... What they liked, they didn’t have to go to drill, they didn’t have to do anything on 
the army post. They just lived there, and you gave them a room. Usually if you had the quarters 
that had the third, or 3 stories, some of them do, you know, why you gave them ... they stayed up 
there. But if you didn’t, they’d be down in the basement there, one of the rooms in the basement. 
But they were awfully .... a necessity in those days. I know we knew two lieutenants that.... 

They had a lot of money and they gave the most gorgeous parties out there for all of us. They 
always had it... the girls .... they had no lamps in their house. Only candles. You went in there 
... my husband said, “I didn’t get lit up not to see, I had to get drunk in order to see, get lit up in 
order to see. It was so damn dark in that place!” You know most men don’t like it dark, but those 
men did. And they had it everything artistic and all candles ... all the way down. And they always 
had the American Beauties for the women, corsages for all of them cause they had loads of 
money. 

J/F: They weren’t making it from the Army ... they must have had it before. 
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D: No no they had it before. And once... this was when we first were married. We lived in a 
small cottage up here, where ..it’s still there on Van Lennon, a stone house, little small stone 
house, flag and stone house. And we were the last ones they came to get when we went out to 
dance. 'Cause they’d go all around town and pick them up and then we'd be there right on the 
last chute to go out. So I remember one time they came and General Alexander, wasn’t general 
then, he was a captain, but he was general afterwards .... Alexander.... and he said ... he always 
called me Dimp, “Dimp, you are the last one on the list. Are you going to buy us a drink?” 'Cause 
they didn’t usually do it til they got a drink or they got out there. I said “Yes, we got a jug out there 
in the kitchen.” Charles said, ”Yes, come, but you want to bring your striker in cause it’s so dam 
cold out there."... the fellow that was driving the daugherty. He says, “Is he all right to leave in 
the kitchen?” “He never takes a drink.” Well, Charles thought that was all right, left his things in 
there. We stayed a while. Everybody had a drink, then got in the daugherty to go, and when we 
were driving along we noticed pretty soon we were swaying from side to side ... the daugherty 
was. So one of the boys, one of the lieutenants, got out to see, and there’s no driver on there, 
the driver had fallen off the box, the driver’s seat. And they lost him. He was lost. So Daniel took 
us and drove the mules. It was quite a thing to drive four mules, everybody couldn’t drive four of 
them like that. And he drove them and got us out there and then he went back and looked for the 
driver and he found him walking towards the post. He just got drunk in that kitchen, you know. 

J/F: Did Capt Alexander live in quarters 3? 

D: I don’t know what... I don’t remember what he lived in. 

J/F: I have had his name come up before. 

D: Oh, he was a wonderful fellow... great big fellow. 

J/F: The one who gave the party was always responsible for picking up all the guests? 

D: Uh huh. and we had them every Saturday night. 

J/F: Oh really, in individual houses or... ? 

D: No, Hop Hall. At Hop Hall and we all went out there. I was going to say, when we were 
learning to dance, we didn’t go to the Hop Hall. We went to this place I'll tell you. I think it’s out 
there yet. It’s a 2 story building, and it’s all alone and it isn’t a big building. I imagine it’s the size 
of one store like. And I don’t.. afterwards they used it as a post office downstairs and then 
upstairs, we used that. Mrs. Pershing got it for us. We used it then. Then it wasn’t very far over 
to her place from there. I know we’d take ... 

J/F: Would that have been that HQ building, down at the bottom ... the 2 story building down 
there. 

D: No it wasn’t a HQ building, you wouldn’t think it was any kind of a building at all. We used to 
take ... there used to be a walk from that clear over to her quarters and we used to come right 
down that and went right to that house that I was telling you about where he lived. 

J/F: Was it brick or was it wood? This building? 

D: Brick. I remember when they started all those brick buildings out there. The brick buildings 
when they started out there the fellow that had charge of it was Capt. Howard. He had charge of 
it out there, building it. And when they built it, they had all those brick buildings, the new brick 
buildings. Kind of like ... criswick, you know, isn’t it. I think they all are, aren’t they? Kind of like 
criswick. They’re all... you see the old brick buildings out there were kind of crumbly old ones 
with white in between. I don’t think the new ones were that way. 
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J/F: Are you saying that Mrs. Pershing lived in a newer brick building? 

D: She lived in one on the side there. It isn’t a newer one. This was when they were building the 
brick buildings ... this was one of the new ones. 

J/F: that would be Quarters 2. Quarters 2 was built in 1885. 

D: But I always told them ... they said “We're going to come get you sometime and take you out 
there and you tell us where the different ones lived.” And that’s when I could have done it real 
well then, cause it... 

D: They always, those people in those days, all those people were regular gamblers in a way. 
When they get a drink, they'd shake dice for a drink, shake them for the drinks. You know it 
seems funny, they did ... that's what they did, but the colonel never got stuck. They never let the 
colonel get stuck. I remember one time my husband took a colonel home and he reached down 
and he ... the Plains, and he said "Bristol, take me home, you know where I live.” And Charles 
said “Yeah.” But he’d moved in the meantime and Charles didn’t remember it. And Charles said, 
“I hate to take you up because your wife will blame me for getting you stewed.” He said “No,” he 
said, “Just ring the bell. She’ll come to the door and I’ll just fall in.” So Charles went up and rang 
the bell at this house where they used to live was a colonel's house. He got in an awful lot of 
trouble over it. 

J/F: How did the townspeople feel about people on the post at that time? 

D: They just toadied to them. They were considered almost nobility. It was any of the people on 
the post were considered that way. I’ve got an invitation in there that III that invitation you 
know...it’s with those papers I think, it’s in an envelope. Anyway, it’s a party that the town people 
gave for the post people. Because I was so well known out there ... so they decided they’d put 
my name so you replied to Dazee ... to Mrs. Charles Bristol. It’s on that there. You know where it 
is. We had engraved invitations and it was a beautiful party. We had a six... the girls, I was 
chairman of the party and I said, “Now you know how nice they are to us out at the post there.” I 
said, "They always go out of their way and we know everybody and they’re just like one — 
family, and I want it to be that way ... this in town here.” So I took and put one woman and a man 
at the head of each table, see, and then put the envelopes around, and if you were number one 
table, why ... ’course, there were about 300 to this party, so you see it was quite a big party and I 
put them in the black ... at this inner ... table and then put their names on it. So if you had 
charge of that table, then your husband or whoever was with you, then you knew all these people. 
Then you introduced them around, see, 'cause a lot of people didn’t. A lot of the post people 
didn’t mix at all with the town people. I mean they were nice with them, but they didn’t fraternize 
like some of them do, you know. 

J/F: Where did you sit in your relationship? Were you considered part of the post people or part 
of town people, you and your husband? 

D: Oh, we were always with the post people. We were always with the post people. You know 
the post people in their early ... that paper you have will explain that more. Why don’t you read 
that paper? Why don’t you read it... on the tape if you want it? It's there. 

J/F: We want to hear from you. It comes out real pretty from you. 

D: Oh yes. it must. 

J/F: Did you always live in this house after that first stone house? Did you and your husband 
build this house? 

D: Uh huh. 
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J/F: Then you held all your parties and gatherings in here. 

D: Yes, I've said that old table there could tell many a tale. 

J/F: Do you know anything about where the commissary was on the post or how much shopping 
the women did on the post or how much they had to come into town for? 

D: They didn’t have anything to buy out on the post. We didn’t have any commissary. They 
bought in town here. Well, there was the old Washington Market, they used to go there. And 
Kelly’s. It was a grocery store and I’ll tell you where it was. It was down on 16th Street. 16th and 
Capitol Avenue, right there on that corner. And then we had... you know in the early days, the 
Warren Mercantile, we had the old ... Of course, you can’t visualize this, but the old Burlington 
depot... it was right nearly on the tracks down there on Capitol Avenue, in that... Senator 
Warren ran the Warren Mercantile Company. Senator Warren owned it. He also owned the 
mortuary right with it in those days. Then afterward they tore it down you see... put in the new 
building, and then of course they tore it down to put a parking lot there now. Everything in time 
that is nice they tear down. Look at them tearing down the Carnegie Library, that was a crime. 
That was one of the finest pieces of architecture in the United States. And my niece’s home, the 
Hi Kelly home which was the boy's afterwards. That shouldn’t have been torn down. That cost 
$80,000 in those days. It was built in 1880 that building was when the Kellys first came to town. 
They'd lived in Chugwater. The people had money in those days, the cattle barons you know. 

And all Carey Ave was cattle barons along there...nice great big beautiful homes and all. And 
they had one thing that you girls who are new here you should have seen. That was Castle Dare, 
we had Castle Dare there, and I thought it was a crime when they tore that down. It was built just 
like the castle in Italy some castle in Italy, and old Dare built it. He was an multi-millionaire and 
he absconded with money and then he got out of the country. But anyway then it was left... it.... 
that castle was, and they made an Odd Fellows Hall out of it and it never did have... But still it 
was a beautiful castle, it was, little turrets all around it and it was a .... When you came here, 
anybody came here, they liked to see that old castle, and then they tore it down. It was next to 
where the fire station is now. They tear down everything these times. Tore down the Carey 
Mansion, Senator Carey’s home where .... that’s where Brannon's food store was, along in there. 
We don't have any food stores on Carey Avenue now like we used to. 

J/F: When were the prime years that people shopped at Washington Market and Kellys. 

D: Well, from early days they shopped there. We didn’t have any commissary then. 

J/F: From 1900 on up through the 20s? 

D: Oh it’d be later than that. 

J/F: Up through World War I? 

D: Uh huh. After World War I come back, they had a commissary then, but they didn’t have a 
commissary til after World War I. Then they had one. 

J/F: You mentioned candles all over for the party. Do you remember when they got electricity? 

D: Oh, they had electricity there from the early ... we had the first electricity in the United States 
in Cheyenne, you know. 

J/F: Do you remember when the post got electricity? 

D: Well, they got it right at the same time. 
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J/F: When you were first married? 

D: Oh, they always had electricity out there well as I can remember. Because they got it early 
days, before I was born, out there almost. They always had it. But I... some of those parties out 
there were just perfectly marvelous. They had a party out there one time that they called it the... 
well they had a ball foudray ... the 9th Cavalry bachelors were sore at the post women for some 
reason. They had a squabble with them. So they were going to give a party in town and they.... 
the prettiest... you had programs in those days, don't you know. It’s a little padded, it’s yellow, 
with the crossed sabers on it, it’s padded you know with silk. And they got this party and wanted 
to know if I’d help them decorate the hall. They got old Turner Hall, It was a beautiful old hall, it’s 
been burnt since. And I said yes. So ... I didn’t say yes, my husband said yes for me. They 
came up and said, “You’re a saint. Charles said you could go down and help us decorate.” And 
they had all this Negro help with them, and I ‘d tell them I’d decorated that hall so many times with 
the flags, and it was easy to decorate. ‘Cause it had a balcony and you could put the flags right 
around it like ... center... all the way around and it was very pretty and effective. But I got right 
down there and I remember that I’d say, "Now put this one and put it over here and put this one 
here,” 'cause I knew just... And one of those old niggers said, “Ise sure glad she’s not our 
sergeant.” (in a “colored” accent=lh) 

J/F: What kind of flags did you use? 

D: Just United Sates flags. They belonged to the State. They belonged to, at that time, to the 
Capitol and at that time, they loaned everything ... all those flags to the fort out there... to old Fort 
Russell out there. And you know in those days ... Of course, now you don’t even know, you girls 
out there, where Camp Carlin is, do you? 

J/F: Just from the marker there is now. 

D: You know where it was though. Well, you know that they had beautiful homes there. A lot of 
officers. There’s one right on this street, on Evans and 20th, this street. It’s there and you can 
see it as you go down that street. It’s there on the corner. It's one that goes this way on the top.. 
the upstairs ... 

J/F: Peaked roof. 

D; it goes real steeplike down, and metal, you know. That’s the kind they had at Camp Carlin. 
And those Camp Carlins they had lots of fun too. They had their.... they call them. And they 
always had big men for packers, and they used to take the meals out to exercise and ... with the 
packs on their backs and all. And many a time they'd come past here with those packs on them. 
See they didn’t have the railroad facilities they had later, and then when they got that they did 
away with this. They had it until the world war and ... they went to Cuba, that was the last time 
they had ANYTHING. They took them to Cuba and San Juan Hill, you know. But after that they 
didn’t. They did away with Camp Carlin and they sold all the houses and they’re spread all over 
Cheyenne. I took them once, see I belong to the Historical Society and they published a book. I 
don’t know whether if you’ve seen it or not, THE OLD HOMES OF CHEYENNE. Well, I took 
them around to show them a bunch, and I said, “Well I can tell you the lowdown on everybody in 
Cheyenne. The nice things and the ones that got all the ...” Gossip. 
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